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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to di his paper,should return 
us 4 copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.’’ 








Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Fre Datty Retiarous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Biblo Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend frem the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious I Press. 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive — attention. 
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‘Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bib'e evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 
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BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ES Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 








The Oneide Commenity: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE sprIxIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 

mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rrEE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of * believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every “Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 


| Then, rising anew when the storm is o’erpast, 


necessary that I should ecko | a emery 
for it is impossible to read all the libra- 
ries of the universe. 
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** Lead me to the Rock that is higher than 1 
Psalm 61 : 2. 


‘* Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 

In its shelter I'll hide while the storm passes by. 
Ili yield like the floweret that bends to the gale, 
And bows without breaking when tempests assail ; 


Adore him, who sends both the calm and the blast. 


‘* Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 

When the glare of the noontide is fierce in the sky. 
When faint from the ‘‘ burden and heat of the day,” 
Oh, lend me thy screen froi the san’s burning ray ! 
Within thy cool shadow my altar I'll raise, 

And send up the incense of prayer and of praise. 


‘* Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 
When my path through the desert is scorching and 


ing—the world of thought : 
end to the things that we may give the 
attention of our minds to, reflect upon, 
and examine. 
attracted by every thing that offers itself, 


To go into the deeper recesses of our be- 
There is no 


But to let the mind be 
isto scatter our thoughts, and destroy 


our power and fruitfulness. I feel that 
I have no more right to think in a scat- 


tered, lawless way, than I have to dissi- 


pate myself in any other way. If I am 


determined to be a true man, and make 


a profitable existence, I must have a 


dry. chaste mind—one that will make right 


My spirit shall find her deep craving supplied 

In the streams of salvation that flow from thy side. 
I'll bathe where thy waters refreshingly stray, 
And then with rejoicing go forth on my way. 


‘* Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 

When the night wind is chill, to thy covert I’ll fly : 

Beneath thy protection my couch while I spread, 

No damp of the midnight shall fall on my head ; 

And when the bright morning sheds light through 
the skies, 

My grateful thanksgiving to thee shall arise. 


Oh, draw me, kind Father, in faith to thy side; 

In thy ‘‘ secret pavilion” I fain would abide. 

My Covert in danger, my Screen from the heat, 

My spirit’s Refreshment, my one sure Retreat, 

Oh strong Rock of Ages, my frailty sustain ! 

Though mountains should crumble, thou still shalt 
remain. [Religious Magazine. 





Necessity of Inspiration, 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


The difficulties we experience in visit- 


selections, and pursue just the trains of 
thought that I ought to, and no other. 

We have now before us the great 
problem of life: What shall we give ow 


attention to? In the business of life, in 


the curiosities of Jife, in the associations 
of life, in literature, and in reflection—. 
the great questions are: Which way 
shall we look? What shall we see ? 


—and what shall we close our eyes to ? 


What shall we attend to—and what 
shall we refuse—in order that we may 
be ail that God can make us ? 

Well, the first principle that should 
he settled, and become, as far as any 
principle can be, the pole-star that shall 
guide us, the clew that we are to follow 
through this vast labyrinth, is, that in- 


ing a Fair, attend the whole economy of] telligence is desirable only so far as it is 


life: there are so many things that ad- 
dress the attention, it is difficult to make 
aright and effectual choice of any thing. 


the servant of love. Our education in 


all the departments of interest that we 


have mentioned, should be strictly gui- 


We are perplexed, in the multiplicity of] ded to the end of making ourselves vehi- 


objects, to know how to make a true selec- 
tion of the things that we will give our 
attention to. This problem once solved, 
and the great problem of existence is 
solved. 

In the first place, there are a thousand 
different occupations—a thousand courses 
that may be taken in life—from which 
every man is compelled to choose. 
secret of wisdom is in making the very 
best choice—in each choosing the occupa- 
tion that he is made for ; and in order 
to do that, he must have wisdom to with- 
draw from whatever he is not made for. 

Secondly, there is an innumerable mul- 
titude of persons from whom we must 
choose our associates: there isa great 
Fair of attractions, proposals of connec- 
tions, associations, &c. ; and every thing 
depends on making a true selection. 

And thirdly, with reference to our 
senses, there is an infinite number of 
things that claim our attention. The 
gratification of simple curiosity would 
absorb our whole attention, if we would 
let it. Here, too, the great desideratum 
is, to be able to select just what we ought 
to give our attention to, and nothing 
more. 

Then, the world of literature, 
great Fair. It is a very perplexing ques- 
tion, What book, or what newspaper, shall 
I read 2 There is no end to the variety; 
but I want to know how to choose the 
books that will be the most profitable | 


is a 








for me to read, and no others. It is! 


cles of the love of God. So far as educa- 
tion comes in as an auxiliary to that ob- 


ject, it is good and profitable. 


But if we make love the central, all- 
important thing, and consider every other 
object as auxiliary to that, still the ques- 
tion remains as perplexing as ever, How 
can we make selections that will subserve 


The] the great end of our emistence, which is 


love 2? We shall finally have to come to 
the conclusion, that it is impossible for 
us to select rightly for ourselves, and 
that if we cannot avail ourselves of some- 
thing superior to human wisdom, we 
must be lost; that we can never sail 
through this immensity of things without 
a pilot. How, then, is this problem to 
be solved ? I answer, by an appeal to 
OmniscieNceE. We really need omnis- 
cience as much as God does. To think 
of setting sail on such an ocean of attrac- 
tions and temptations without virtual 
omniscience, is more absurd than it 
would be for children to put out to sea in 
an open boat. To get into communica- 
tion with omniscience, is the hope of the 
gospel: ‘Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things. The 
anointing which ye have received of him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of aJl things, and 
is truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath 
taught you, ye shall abide in him.’ 1 John 
2: 27. There isa guiding principle of- 
fered to us that will enable us to make 
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true selections—to know in the midst of 
an infinite labyrinth of things what to 
give our attention to, in order that we 
may act right in all things, and be medi- 
ums of the love of God. 

’ I conceive of myselfas in the midst of 
an infinity of worlds, and an eternity of 
interests. And it will not do for me to 
commit myself to circumstances and ex- 
ternal influences. In doing so, I have no 

" certainty of acting right, but on the con- 
trary, a positive certainty of acting wrong. 
Omniscience is indispensable ; and that I 
can have in Christ. It is this appeal 
that is to guide us right—chasten our 
curiosity, deliver us from distraction of 
the attention, and center it upon the 
right things. Our salvation lies in this 
appeal. All that do not make this 
appeal will be lost, scattered, and driven 
out centrifugally, into outer darkness.— 
Herein lies the distinction between the 
children of this world, and the children 
of light. The children of this world com- 
mit themselves to external inducements 
in all the interests of life. The children 
of light seek unto God, and make it the 
business of their life to inquire at his 
mouth, and acquaint themselves with his 
will. Christ made this distinction be- 
tween himself and his brethren. When 
they urged him to go up to the feast, and 
show himself to the world, he said to 
them, ‘My time is not yet come, but 
your time is always ready.’ Their time 
was always ready, because they followed 
external inducements. His time had not 
yet come, because he had not received 
direction from the Father. 

The wisdom of God is at work around 
us, upon us, and in us, and codperates 
with external inducements; and God 
only requires that we submit ourselves to 
him, with the understanding that the 
influences of his Spirit shall be the con- 
trolling inducement with us in all things ; 
and that we shall always stand in a con- 
sulting spirit toward him—always in the 
attitude of prayer. We must allow the 
Spirit ot God to come in and govern our 
attention ; and in order to do this, we 
must be in a sober, chastened state of 
mind—one in which we do not feel that 
all we can do, think, read, and see, is 
clear gain to us, but on the contrary, feel 
that it is our delight to withdraw our- 
selves from all external inducements day 
by day, and offer ourselves in a chaste 
spirit, to the influences of God. 

But you may say we cannot find out 
God’s will, and must be subject to circum- 
stances. This is as much as to say, that 
we cannot feel the Spirit of God, and the 
only way we can know his will about 
things is from results. We know that 
this philosophy is not the truth, and our 
experience more and more demonstrates 
the contrary. I cannot exactly describe 
what it is that indicates to me the will 
of God; but I can feel his guidance.— 
I can see the pathway clear before me in 
reference to anything I have to do; it is 
as unmistakable as though I heard a voice 
saying, ‘This is the way, walk ye in it.’ 
When circumstances seem to call for im- 
mediate action, the natural feeling is, 
that I must fix upon some plan forth- 
with: but I cannot act in that way. 
Let the call for action be ever so urgent, 
[am compelled to wait until there is 
some other inducement than the circum- 
stances, I wait for the injected plan of 


it comes, like a flash of light, It re- 
quires patience to wait for God’s plan, 
and refuse to act until you get it. Of- 
tentimes you have to bear the feeling of 
self-reproach and the accusations of those 
around you for not acting in circumstan- 
ces that would induce others to act.— 
But I had rather be God’s loafer on these 
principles, than to act on my own plans. 

Whom shall we choose for cur asso- 
ciates, connect ourselves with, and allow 
to have a social influence over us? is one 
of the first questions to be settled in 
seeking correct guidance. Every one 
should reflect long and soberly upon this 
question. This is the gist of the whole 
problem that we are working out as an 
Association : how shall we act in the 
midst of social influences, and not be lia- 
ble to bad influences? Here is the word 
of God to us, answering this question :— 
“Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, and touch not the wnclean thing ; 
and I will receive you, and will be a Fa- 
ther unto you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters.’ 2 Cor. 6: 17,18. There 
is both the positive and negative part of 
the operation set forth: the negative 
part is the abandonment of former asso- 
ciations ; and the positive is coming in- 
to union with God. 

I should feel that I was suffering loss 
all the time, if I could not have the as- 
surance that I was doing the very best 
thing for all worlds and all eternity every 
moment. I certainly could not do this 
by studying, nor, as the churches used to 
say, by ‘solemnizing my mind and realiz- 
ing eternal things.’ I might do that for 
endless ages, and yet not be able to do 
the very best thing for all worlds once. I 
am suffering great loss all the time if I do 
not ; and how shall I do it, and yet feel 
free as the birds ot the air? This can 
be done; and it can be done only by 
turning to God, and forsaking all partner- 
ships that draw away from him. 
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The Washington Tragedy. 

The leading topic in the newspaper world dur- 
ing the past week, has been the Sickles’ murder 
at Washington. The facts in the case, according 


to the best light we can obtain from the newspa- 
pers, are as follows: Fora year or more, there 
have been floating rumors in Washington, of im. 
proper intimacy between Mrs. Sickles and Mr. 
Key. No particular notice seems to have been 
taken by Mr. Sickles, of these reports until Thurs- 
day, Feb. 24th. On the evening of that day, as a 
party was about breaking up at his house, he re- 
ceived through the mail an anonymous letter.— 
He did not open it until after his return at a late 
hour with his wife from a dance at one of the hotels. 
On doing so, however, he found the letter to con- 
tain an account of the infidelity of his wife, and 
of her intimacy with Key ; stating all the details 
of the manner of their meeting, and naming the 
place of rendezvous. The next day Mr. Sickles 
placed the letter in the hands of two of his friends; 
to investigate the matter. By Saturday evening, 
they possessed themselves of facts which corrobo- 
rated the statements of the letter. On Sunday 
morning, Mr. Sickles, in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, charged his wife with having had illicit 
intercourse with Mr. Key. She at first denied it, 
but on the evidence being presented to her, she 
fainted, and finally confessed her guilt. She after- 
ward gave her husband a written confession, and 
described their mode of telegraphing with each 
other by waving a white handkerchief. On 
Sunday afternoon came the sequel. Mr. Sickles 
having thus assured himself of his wife’s faith- 














the movements of her paramour, and having seen 
him passing his house and telegraphing to her in 
the manner mentioned, he arms himself with ‘a 
five-barrel six-inch revolver, and two single-bar- 
rel Derringers, which carry a ball double the size 
of the revolvers,’ and goes forth to encounter his 
victim. In the words of the Century, “he meets 
him near the President’s mansion, charges him 
with ‘dishonoring’ the accuser, and bids him ‘ pre- 
pare to die.’ Mr. Key starts back, asks the rea- 
son, calls for forbearance, and makes a feeble effort 
at resistance by throwing an opera glass at his 
antagonist. Mr. Sickles then drew one of his 
Derringers and shot Mr. Key, who staggered 
some; Mr. Sickles shot at Mr. Key again with 
his second Derringer, which sent him reeling 
against a tree; he cried out ‘ murder,’ when Mr. 
Sickle fired a third time from his revolver, and 
Mr. Key fell; Mr. Sickles believing him to be 
dying, desisted, and did not fire again. Such is 
the account of this matter, which the writer in- 
forms us is consunant with the representation of 
the chief actor himself.” 


Now, what is the verdict which should be writ- 
ten upon this transaction? We believe it to be 
deliberate murder—murder with malicea fore- 
thought. The Century well characterizes it, as 
‘nothing less than a horrible piece of butchery, 
A man issues from his house armed to the teeth 
with deadly weapuns, announcing his intention of 
slaughtering his victim, gives no time for expla- 
nation, and proceeds to shoot at the defenceless 
body till he is satisfied that death must ensue.— 
It is revenge in its most aggravated form.’ There 
is not the shadow of a shade of justification that 
can be given for the act. Granting that there 
had been adulterous intercourse between Key and 
Mrs. Sickles, granting—though it is not proven— 
that the heaviest part of the guilt was on the part 
of Key, that he was a vicious and criminal sedu- 
cer, where is the law of right, of reason, of God, 
which justifies, in the faintest way, the bloody ven- 
geance of Sickles? There is none. The spirit of 
justice, as well as the spirit of Christiamty, points 
to other and better ways of reparation and settle- 
ment in such cases. And he that takes upon him- 
self the office of an assassin to avenge a guilty and 
dishonored wife, proclaims himself to the world a 
barbarian, and should be classed with savages. 


This tragedy should be made the occasion for 
establishing in the public mind the true princi- 
ples of justice, civilization, and Christianity. 
There is a public opinion among men which justi- 
fies the commission of such deeds as the murder 
of Key, for the offense of which he wasguilty. This 
public opinion finds utterance and support in the 
press. Witness the following from the Spring- 
field Republican—a paper which aims to be the 
representative of New England morality and opin- 
ion: 

“ There is a powerful popular verdict against so- 
cial vice in the decision always made in a case 
like that of Sickles. The man who murders the 
defiler of his marriage bed is seldom convicted, 
and never punished. Public opinion justifies the 
deed. What is this but the highest possible con- 
demnation of the crime which is thus summarily 
and terribly punished? It is almost the only 
crime which a man is popularly and universally 
justified in avenging with his own hand. And 
although he may have substantially been gullty 
of the same offense, or have no moral scruples 
that would withhold him from its commission, 
nevertheless his justification is equally complete. 
That the seducer deserves death, and that to 
kill him is not murder, is the universal decision 
of men, and no general corruption of opinion and 
practice as to the vice itself has been sufficient to 
obliterate this original decision.” 

It must be a pusillanimous morality which 
seeks to justify murder by public opinion. What 
if public opinion is as vile a thing as the vilest 
scum of Gehenna? Isit then’ the criterion by 
which to determine the right or wrong of an ac- 
tion? Public opinion at the south, sustains sla- 
very, and justifies the master in burning a refrac- 
tory slave at the stake. Public opinion in the 
‘dark ages,’ burnt the servants of truth and the 
pioneers of modern civilization at the stake.— 
Public opinion in Asia or Utah, justifies a man in 
having a dozen wives. The public opinion which 
justifies Daniel E. Sickles and the assassin class 
which he represents, may be wider in its range, 
may include more individuals as its adherents ; 
but it is none the less a diabolical thing, none the 
less a thing to be resisted and crushed under the 
heel of truth, Every advance of mankind has 
been in the face of public opinion, and in oppo- 
sition to its mandates. Not public opinion, but 
the TRuTH is the standard by which Daniel E. 
Sickles must be tried, and before that tribunal 
alone, must his justification or condemnation be 
determined. The truth brands him as a mur- 








(fod ; and always just at the right time, 


lessness, goes forth into the street and watches 


derer, and the public opinion of a hundred worlds 





each as big and populous as this, would not wipe 
away the stain. 

There is no necessity of connecting the crime 
of Key with that of Sickles. It was not an offense, 
great as it may have been, which called for retri- 
bution such as was visited uponhim. It was an 
offense which endangered the life of no one, it was 
an offense capable of being repented of, and atoned 
for. But the crime of Sickles stands out distinctly 
in all its hideousness, as the greatest crime which 
a man can commit against another, and one for 
which there is no palliation or justification, And 
whoever connects them together in a way to make 
the first an excuse for the last, evinces a poor per- 
ception of justice and of the verdict of truth. 

There is one other point we will notice to-day 
in relation to this affair, and that is, it shows 
the necessity for a social revolution and the ac- 
ceptance of Christ as a social Savior, by mankind. 
It illustrates the deep social corruption which ex- 
ists in society, and the bankruptcy of the mar- 
riage institution. The existing law of marriage 
works wrath and causes the offense of licentious- 
ness to abound, and the selfish spirit which is de- 
veloped under its influence—the ‘ marriage spirit? 
—is a spirit of murder. Society is becoming law- 
less and corrupt, and where is the hope and se- 
curity for a better state of things? It is only in 
the gospel of Christ—a gospel which makes men 
pure and holy, who are above law because they 
are obedient to the spirit of heavenly life. We 
believe Christ is at work preparing to overthrow 
the existing institutions of the world, governmen- 
tal and social, and to bring in the final kingdom 
of love and unity—a kingdom wherein nothing 
shall enter ‘ which defileth or maketh a lie.” In 
the corruption of the government at Washington 
may be read the fore-doom of its end, and in 
the social bankruptcy of the age, may be seena 
similar sentence upon the prevailing marriage 
principality. But, on the other hand, we may 
see, if we look deep enough, the signs of a better 
future—and to this future, with Christ for our 
guide and Savior, we invite the world.—r. L. p. 





By the recent developments of the Investigat- 
ing Committees of the House of Representatives 
in the matter of the Naval Contracts at Phila- 
delphia, and the Public Printing, it appears that 
there has been a gross and regular system of cor- 
ruption practiced by some of the officials in these 
departments of the national service, by which 
the treasury has been defrauded of many thou- 
sand dollars. Nor is it improbable that the same 
system of fraud and corruption has been and is 
practiced to a greater or less extent in all the de- 
partments of the government. This is to be in- 
ferred from the enormous increase of late years in 
the governmental expenses. In fact it has come 
to be a matter of general calculation that officials 
not only of the General Government, but of cities 
and States, will help themselves in every way 
they can. Now, though this is not probably true 
of all persons holding government offices, nor 
even of the greater part, still it is true in enough 
cases to give ground for the current notions of of- 
ficial morality. 

Such being the state of things, it becomes a 
question of momentous importance to the public 
what may be done to remedy this evil? For 
ourselves, we can have but little faith in any sys- 
tem of checks and counter-checks which may be 
instituted by law to control the action of public 
men, so long as the present and increasing laxity 
of principle prevails. Nay more, we anticipate 
that the evil, revolting as it is, will go on increas. 
ing in maguitude and malignancy, till, by its very 
aggravation, it will bring about its own cure. ‘The 
lawenters that the offence may abound;’ and 
when people have become heartily sick of cor- 
ruption by its gross offensiveness, and satisfied of 
the inefficiency of Jaw to effect a change, they 
will be led to seek the proper remedy. This will 
be found only in placing good men, righteous and 
true, at the head of affairs. And when the in- 
teresting question: How to make good men? 
comes before the public, as it assuredly will 
some time, we trust and expect that the gospel of 
salvation from sin will have a fair hearing. 
We are certain that it is theonly thing which will 
effect a radical cure.—a. w. c. 





The Power of the Press. 


Henry Ward Beecher in an article in the Inde- 
pendent, has the following on the influence of 
newspapers : 

“Consider how universal are newspapers in 
America. They penetrate every nook and corner 
of society. No other element of power has such 
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pared with the newspaper, touch society in but 
few places. The newspaper in America is univer- 
sal. It reaches within and without, from surface 
to core; it travels everywhere, is bought by 
everybody, read by all classes, and is wholly or 
nearly the only reading of more than half our popu- 
lation. Its service to good morals and to intelli- 
nce among the people is incalculable. All the 
ibraries of Europe are not of as much service to 
the nations of Europe as the newspaper is to this 
American nation. Its power is growing. Who 
would, twenty years ago, have dreamed of such a 
wth and power as have been developed? But 
Sy next twenty years will witness a greater. The 
Editor is to be the great Schoolmaster. The best 
talent will find its highest sphere in the editorial 
room. Already, the Chair is more influential 
than the Bench or the Platform. No brain can 
act upon so many as that which speaks by the 
printing-press of the daily paper. Ink beats like 
blood in the veins of the nation.” 

If Mr. Beecher believes this, it might be a per- 
tinent question why he does not abandon the pul- 
pit, and lay out his strength where it will be the 
most effective for good? Mr. Beecher criticises 
the press for its influence in spreading the criminal 
details of society broadcast over the land, and 
its description of such tragedies as the late 
Sickles’ affair at Washington. But why does he 
not take hold and help build up a daily religious 
press which shall be all that a press should be, 
and speak true words for Christ and the sover- 


eignty of good? 





Floatings-by. 


Among the notices of the Community that are 
given from time to time by observers, the follow- 
ing, by a writer in the Rochester ‘ Democrat and 
American,’ aims to be fair and charitable, and so 
may pass without much correction. Dividing 
socialists into two classes, the religious and non- 
religious, he says: 

“Of the religionists, the largest, most promi- 
nent and most flourishing band, are the Noyes’ 
Perfectiomists. This sect was founded something 
over twenty years since by J. H. Noyes, thena 
Theological student. Its place of origin was Ver- 
mont, and though from the radical character of 
the faith, it encountered the most serious oppo- 
sition, it has yet steadily prospered, and now 
numbers among its communized adherents, seve- 
ral hundred persons, and among its avowed sym- 
pathizers, who yet ‘remain in the world,’ a great 
number. The cardinal doctrines of Nuyesism are, 
salvation from sin, the union of Christ with be- 
lievers, and the consequent commencement of 
Heaven here. Socially they hold to a commun- 
ion of property and person, having ‘all things in 
common,’ as they claim the Apostles had on the 
day of Pontecost. The ordinary marriage rela- 
tion is abolished with them, and in its place they 
have a complex marriage—the relation of hus- 
band and wife existing between all alike, subject 
only to the respective attractions of those of the 
different sexes for each other. This, it will be 
seen, is what is usually understood by ‘free love,’ 
only the freedom has boundaries, being circum- 
scribed by the range of the sect. 

“The Perfectionists have Communes in three, 
(possibly four, one being about starting in IIlinois,) 
of the States. [We are not aware of the truth 
of this statement.—Ed. Cir.] The principal one 
is near Oneida, in this state. There, some two 
hundred of the faithful are gathered around the 
founder of the sect, maintaining themselves by 
farming, gardening, the manufacture of traps for 
frontiersmen, and other branches of industry.— 
Their domain comprises some four hundred acres, 
mostly in high cultivation. The grounds imme- 
diately about their main houses are most attrac- 
tively laid out, and during the summer season are 
viewed by hundreds of delighted visitants. A 
small, but well conducted paper is issued weekly 
by the Community, devoted to the discussion of 
their articles of faith, general news and the re- 
cording of local events. It would be difficult to 
find a raral community, or village even, of the 
same population, combining an equal amount of 
intelligence, or apparently more governed by prin- 
ciple, less swayed by base motives.” 





A Home Convention. 


Recognizing all sincere believers in Christ as 
brothers and sisters, we should like to draw nearer 
the bonds of acquaintance and fellowship. Friends! 
we are scattered, from Canada to Texas in person; 
but can we not touch each other by some mode of 
communication that will be substantially a meeting 
for mutual edification, and strengthening each other 
im the truth? Suppose that with this joyous open- 
ing of the outward spring, we hold a meeting of 
thanksgiving to God, and love to one another, in the 
columns of the Circular. Let each reader who 
sympathizes with this object, drop a line, no matter 
how short, expressing what is deepest in his heart, 
of love to God, gratitude, thanksgiving, victory, 
faith in the resurrection and the ‘ good time’ already 
come. Let the friends abroad unite with those in 
the Communes. Tell what you are thankful for, 
und sound a note of hope and joy in the spirit that 
will echo life and gladness through the murky 
realms of unbelief, and startle Hades. David, the 
man after God’s own heart, vented his soul in 
psalms. Can we not have one Circular filled with 


the psalms of God’s people now? Who will answer ? 











Don’t think you must write a great deal, or a 
labored essay ; give us ten words (if you have no 
more) from your heart ; that is all. Those ten words 
may be a cup of water to some thirsty brother or 
sister, that will gladden them, and through them, 
you, eternally.—c. w. n. 


News of the Week. 


Doings at Washington. 

The XXXVth Congress expired at noon of Fri- 
day, March 4th, having done little this session but 
talk and bluster about this, that, and the other 
thing. Its last hours were characterized by the 
usual amount of hurly-burly and confusion, oc- 
casioned by the press of business. Not much, 
however, was done in its last moments save to 
pass the Appropriation Bills, and the Bill to au- 
thorize the issue of $20,000,000 more of Treasury 
Notes, inorder to carry on the Government. One 
important item in the Appropriation Bills, that 
to carry on the Post Office Department, failed to 
pass, and in consequence of this failure, it is said, 
the President will call an Extra Session of Con- 
gress; but the report needs confirmation. The 
Homestead Bill, giving to every actual settler a 
quarter section of the public lands, was again 
passed in the House by « decisive vote, but failed 
to pass the Senate; while the Senate Bill to raise 
the present rates of postage was effectually 
crushed in the House.——The death of Mr. John 
Marron, Third Assistant Post Master General, 
and said to be the principal and most reliable 
financial officer in the Department, on the 3d inst., 
and the fact that Postmaster General Brown is 
not expected to live from hour to hour, together 
with the failure to obtain appropriations for its 
support, places the Department in rather an un- 
comfortable and perplexing condition. 

Progress of Navigation Northward. 

We learn by the NV. Y. Evening Post, that the 
liberal offer by the St. Paul Chamber of com- 
merce of a thousand dollars bonus, to the man 
who should put the first steamboat on the Red 
River of the North, has met with a prompt re- 
sponse. On hearing of the offer, Captain Anson 
Northrup immediately proceeded to the head 
waters of the Mississippi with men and teams, 
took his steamboat apart, and ‘eft with ten loaded 
sleighs, for the headwaters of the Red River on 
the 7th of last month. Other teams were to start 
soon after with the remaining part of the boat, 
and they are probably at their destination by 
this time. The Post adds: “The Hudson Bay 
Company will freight the very first steamboat on 
the Red River with the supplies for their ports 
on the Upper Saskatchewan and for the Red River 
settlements, and the return freights (furs amoun- 
ting to $1,800,000 annually) will take the same 
route. Last fall sixty packages of goods were sent 
by the company from this city, and were forwarded 
by Red River carts from St. Paul. Their success in 
this enterprise determmed the deputation of En- 
glish gentlemen connected with the company, who 
visited St. Paul last spring, to abandon totally 
the route through the difficult channel of Nelson 
river. A steamboat on the Red River enhances 
the advantages of the Southern route ten fold. 
We are also able to state that one hundred and 
twenty tons of goods from England, (via Canadian 
line of steamers and Grand Trunk Railway,) and 
thirty tons of tobacco, sugar, <c., from this city, 
will be sent from St. Paul by this overland route 
to the head watcrs of Red River the coming 
spring and early summer. If Captain Anson 
Northrup has his boat ready by the first of June, 
not to say the first of May, these goods will 
probably be among his first loads.” 

The Steam Ice-Boat. 

Mr. Wiard’s great invention, the Steam Ice- 
Boat, the building of which at Prairie-du Chien, 
we have heretofore noticed, is completed; and 
we learn from the La Crosse Republican, is now 
making hyr trial trip, which it pronounces a de- 
cided success: and adds, “Her running time 
from Prairie-du Chien was four days, being heavi- 
ly loaded with freight, &c., for Northwestern 
points. After remaining at the levee 30 minutes, 
she made a break for up river, and as she left, it 
reminded us of a microscopic view we once had 
of a huge land-turtle. Three loud cheers were 
given by the multitude as she departed, and all 
seemed highly pleased, except the agent of Bur- 
bank’s Express, who immediatly dispatched an 
extra for St. Paul declaring he’d ‘ beat that ice- 
boat, or jump into the river!’ At Dresbach City, 
the boat was ahead, but between there and Wino- 
na, the gap was gradually ciosed by the gaining 
of the wagon. When last heard from, the con- 
testants were going in hip and thigh, nip and nip, 
a little this side of Red Wing; and the chances 
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were considered a leetle in favor of the boat.— 
Much money will change hands, as large sums 
are said to have been bet on the result.” 

New Route to Kansas. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph’s Railroad has 
just’ been completed and opened to the public.— 
This road extends from Hannibal, Mo.,a flourish- 
ing town on the Mississippi, a little below the 
city of Quincey in Illinois, through the northern 
part of Missouri in a direct line of 207 miles to 
St. Joseph; and in connection with stages from 
that city to Sumner and Lawrence in Kansas, 
forms a direct and easy route thus far to the gold 
diggings of Pike’s Peak. This route will also 
probably be one of the termini of the future Pa- 
cific Railroad. We venture a guess, likewise, 
that if the western Kansas gold mines prove as 
rich as 1s now expected, this fact will prove one 
of the principal means of settling the long-mooted 
question, how and where to build the Pacific 
Road, the amount of travel and the wants of the 
miners presenting sufficient inducements to build 
aroad at least as far as “the Peak ;’ thus deter- 
mining it in favor of the central route to Califor- 
nia. 

Indian War in California, 

Late arrivals from Califorma bring mtelligence 
that an active war is being carried on in the 
northern part of the State with the Indians, by 
the United States forces; and in which the latter 
have uniformly been successful. The Mohave I[n- 
dians in Southern California and Utah, and the 
Apaches in New Mexico, have for some time been 
very troublesome and theivish, and lately hostile. 
Expeditions have been, or ave being fitted out 
against them also. A band of about 200 Apaches 
lately stole some horses and mules near San Eli- 
zario, and wefe pursued by a detatchment of 
twenty-two United States mounted riflemen, 
with a view to recover the stolen property. A 
battle ensued, and the handful of soldiers were 
worsted, and obliged to retreat with the loss of 
several killed and wounded. A dozen Indians 
were also killed. The prospect is that this war 
will be even more serious than the late Indian war 
in Oregon. 

Mexican Affairs. 

Late advices from Mexico state that the new 
President, Miramon, is on his way to attack Vera 
Cruz with 6,000 men, and threatens to sack the 
city. It is reported also that the English and 
French fleets at Vera Cruz will assist Miramon 
covertly, if not openly. On the other hand, the 
city is represented as in a good condition to re- 
sist an attack; and Juarez, it is said, had taken 
the field to defend it. The liberal forces else- 
where are actively prosecuting the war, according 
to one account, and according to another, are doing 
nothing comparatively. 

Mobbing in Kentucky. 

A bloody affray occurred at Hawesville, Ken- 
tucky, on Tuesday the Ist instant, which illus- 
trates the beauties of a state of society where the 
dueling and lynching code prevails. It appears 
that a persunal difficulty, attributed to political 
differences, having arisen between one Thomas 8S. 
Lowe, a merchant of Hawesville, and Cicero Max- 
well, Prosecuting Attorney of that district, and 
their friends failing to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween them, they met at the Court House in 
Hawesville, and while Maxwell was making a 
speech, Lowe insulted him. Whereupon Max- 
well fired upon him, and was followed by others, 
In the course of the melee more than a hundred 
pistol and gun-shots are said to have been fired, 
most of them at Lowe, wounding him and others 
and killing his friend John Aldridge. Finally, 
Lowe was arrested and taken to the jail. In the 
course of a day or two, however, the populace 
assembled, broke open the jail, ané hung Lowe 
by Lynch law authority. 

Disaster on the Mississippi. 

Another of those terrible tragedies, which are 
of such frequent occurrence on the western wa- 
ters, happened on Sunday the 27th ult. The 
steamboat, Princess, from Vicksburg to New Or- 
leans, exploded her boiler, caught fire and burned 
to the water’s edge, at Conrad’s Point, near Ba- 
ton Rogue. She had on board four hundred _pas- 
sengers, mostly residents of Louisianaand Missis- 
sippi, and a large number of whom were ladies. 
Two hundred are reported to be lost or missing, 
and about one hundred wounded, some of whom 
are dying from their injuries. It is impossible, 
however, as yet, to obtain precise particulars, and 
probably many were saved that are reported as 
lost or missing. The affair occasions considera- 
ble excitement along the river, as the engineer 
appears to have been culpable in putting on more 
steam than the boiler was able to bear, the boat 





being behind time, and endeayorivg to make up. 
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....The Evening Post says that the Amoor 
Company have determined to construct a line of 
telegraph from Moscow through the Siberian ter- 
ritory to the Pacific ocean; and that the work is 
expected to be completed in less than four years. 

.--A writer in the Edinburgh Review states 
that there are five hundred and sixty thousand 
volumes in the library of the British Museum, 
thirty thousand of which are books published in 
the United States ; which is said to be more than 
double the size of any similar collection of Amer- 
ican books in our own country. 


...-Among the newest inventions is the *“ In- 
dia Rubber Pen,” made under Goodyear’s patent, 
and which is said to be, in soine respects superior 
to the steel or gold pen, as the ink flows freely 
from it, and it does not corrode under the chemi- 
cal action of the ink. 

.---Mr. Frederick Williams, a direct descend- 
ant of Roger Williams, the founder of the State 
of Rhode Island, died suddenly at Cranston, R. I., 
on Tuesday, March Ist. He was 80 years old, 
and lived on the farm which the first son of his 
great ancestor had occupied. 

.--.It is stated that the entire military force 
of Austria numbers at present four hundred thou- 
sand men; but that an efficient, well-disciplined 
army of double that number could be placed in 
the field at two weeks notice. 

.-.-The Washington Siar says, the rumor 
that Chief Justice Taney has contemplated a re- 
signation of his judgeship in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is wholly without founda- 
tion, as he does not, and has never meditated 
such a step. 

.---The whole number of Indians in this coun- 
try, at the present time, is estimated at 350,000. 








An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, March 3.—An item reported in the 
evening meeting, which may be worth repeating 
here. A ten dollar bank note was accidentally 
destroyed one day last week. ‘fhe first thought 
was, that we should receive no further benefit 
from it; but we were happily disappointed.— 
An affidavit was made by the one principally con- 
cerned in the accident, of the circumstances con. 
nected with the affair, and sent to the cashicr of 
the bank whose bill had been destroyed ; and the 
nail yesterday brought us another $10 bill. 

Friday Evening, 4.—One of the letters read 
this evening was from aman who left us some 
more than a year ago. He wishes to make his 
second entry into the Community the last of the 
present month—just two years from the date of 
his first entry. The matter referred to the Com- 
mittee on applications. Talk about the Brass 
Band. Two new horns have been lately added; 
and it was thought, (in the words of the leader, ) 
that with a certain amount of regular practice, 
the band will be able to discourse “ comfortable 
music.” The band was encouraged to go forward 
in a contented way, but cautioned against becom- 
ing so enterprising as to be anxious for new in- 
struments, or to wish to devote a great deal of 
time to the subject. 

Sunday Evening, 6.—‘ Dante1, oR THE Cap- 
TIVITY AND ResroraTion'—(a sacred Cantata, 
for a fuller description of which see ‘ Journal’ of 
Feb. 17)—was again repeated this evening, com- 
mencing at 6 o’clock. The stage and its accesso- 
ries were this time omitted, and the drama rehearsed 
in the simplest manner. Its dramatic interest 
was thereby diminished, but the performance was 
still sufficiently interesting to attract the whole 
family, and its effect was evidently edifying.— 
A few notes of the evening meeting will not be 
out of place here: ‘'Lhere is a strong tendency 
in the world to disbelieve the great faith-facts 
that are recorded about Daniel and his compan- 
ions; but there is a spirit connected with the 
Bible narrative ane with the Cantata which we 
have heard this evening, that convinces me of 
their reality, that they are really records of facts 
that have occurred ; and as such may be regarded 
as beautiful specimens of faith in God.’.. . .“ Dan 
iel, Azariah and those faith-heroes of old are now 
in the Primitive Church, are approaching us, and 
are prepared to enter into spiritual umty with all 
faith hearts. It is an error to conceive of them 
as now in Hades, awaiting the judgment. They 
have passed the judgment-ordeal, and have entered 
into the joys of the resurrection state. We may 
do more than sing the songs they sung thousands 
of years ago—we may also look upward and in- 
ward, and catch the songs they now sing.’....‘It 
is interesting to notice the sudden revolutions 
there were in the fortunes of the Israelites. At 
one moment they are under the heavy pressure of 
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public opinion—are persecuted, despised, tormen- 
ted, even cast into a furnace of fire; and the next 
moment, as it were, they are triumphant and re- 
joicing, and the current of public opinion is entire- 
ly in their favor: they are justified and glorified 
—kings and princes are compelled to join with 
them in magnifying the name of the God of Israel. 
In the experience of the Israelites we see exhib- 
ited the power of God over public opinion—over 
kings, princes and potentates, and also what sud- 
den contrasts of fortune may occur in the ex- 
perience of those who believe in God and trust in 
his power.’. . . .‘It is evident, as a matter of histo- 
ry, that from the earliest ages there has been an 
organization, which in the Bible is called Zion, 
which God has favored—he has had at all times a 
nucleus in the world which he has cherished. 
It has been disciplined, and put through fiery 
trials, but the Lord has always stood by it in the 
last extremity. It is evident also from Bible his- 
tory that chance has nct controlled events, but that 
God has made kings and nations obey, and ina 
way to favor his own people and his own cause. 
When Christ came he was the embodiment of 
God’s interest in the world. He was a perfect 
man—God’s beloved Son, in whom he was well 
pleased; and the faith-nucleus, the Zion, which 
God had nourished, became identified with Christ- 
Since then the cause of Zion and Christ have been 
one; and by faith in Christ believers are united 
to the cause of Zion, and thereby insure the pro- 
tection and favor which have ever attended it.’ 


Monday, 7.—The following letter we insert as 
an edifying expression of faith, Would that our 
family circle and the readers of the Circular 
were more frequently edified by such heart ex- 
pressions from our correspondents : 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., Feb. 28, 1859. 

Dear Frienps:—I take the present opportunity 
to confess Christ as my Savior from all sin, my 
ever present help, living and rejoicing within.— 
I feel that [ am being rooted and grounded in his 
love, and I would give all praise to God from 
whom such blessings flow. Christ is the chiefest 
among ten thousand, and the one altogether love- 
ly to my soul, In all wants and encumbrances I 
ever find him nigh. 1 know that my affections 
are based in the love of God, and I will not fear, 
having the promise that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love him, and 
claiming the consolation placed before me in the 
eighth chapter of Romans. I ask the Lord to 
give me grace to bear me through without mur- 
murings, that I may suffer all his righteous will 
without complaint, and at all times be ready to 
say with his servant, Job, ‘Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil ??——I cannot tell you how much [ am 
profited by the Circular, but will leave it to our 
Heavenly Father and the far future to reveal. I 
feel very thankful that [ am remembered by those 
Llove. The Circular, with my Bible, is my re- 
source daily for instruction and help. Often, 
very often, I find something to strengthen and 
stimulate me to be more grateful to God, to look 
more to the good things which he is constantly 
bestowing upon me, andI ask how I could do 
without the Circular. I have trembled lest I 
should be dropped out of your list for lack of your 
not receiving from me a word, not even—‘ I thank 
you.’ More than ten years [ have received it, 
without money or price; but I am not unmindful 
of the kindness of the donors.—m. w. 


One of the typos has taken down on a card our 
bill of fare for a week, which we publish as a speci- 
men of the Community diet at this season. Though 
not reaching our idea/ by any means, it may serve 
to indicate the direction toward which a reformed 
taste and the ripening of time in our orchards and 
fruit gardens are leading us: 


Friday, Feb. 18. Breaxrast—Boiled potatoes, 
gravy, tomatoes, wheat and brown bread. Dinner 


—cocoa, baked potatoes, toasted wheat bread, Gra- | ?? 


ham bread, pickles, butter. Surrer—wheat bread, 
molasses cake, apples. —— Saturday, 19. Breakrast 
—bread and butter, fried apples. Drnner—pota- 
toes, turneps, beets, gravy, tart-pies. Surrer— 
bread and cheese, melted sugar.——Sunday, 20. 
BreakPastT, crust-coffee, bread and butter, hashed 
potutoes. Dinner—hot French rolls and butter? 
sponge cake, currant wine, apple pie, cheese, pre- 
served peaches, apples. Surrex—-baked beans, bread 
and apple-sauce.——Monday, 21. Breaxrast— 
wheat pancakes, bread, butter, syrup. Dinyer— 
potatoes, cabbage, apple dumplings, sauce seasoned 
with raspberries. Surrzer—milk toast, baked beans, 
——Tuesday, 22, Breaxrast—Dumplings, (left 
over,) sauce, bread and butter. Dinner—potatoes, 
salt fish, cabbage, pickles, apple pie. Suprpzer— 
vegetable oysters, cooked with crackers. Wed- 
nesday, 23. Breaxrast—pancakes, bread, butter. 
syrup. Dinner--coffee, warm raised biscuit, but- 
ter, currant sauce. Surrer—beans, bread, tart-pie. 
—— Thursday, 24. Breaxrast—crust coffee, po- 
tatoes and fish hashed together, hard gingerbread. 
Dinner—-potatoes, gravy, turneps, bread, mince pie, 
(eggs substituted for meat.) Svurrer—bread, 
cheese, apple-sauce, 





Table Talk—No 3. 


The physiological way to invite Christ 
to come between us snd all matter, is to 
invite him to take possession of our mu- 
cous membrane, and the tissues of our 
mouths, 

The mucous membrane is the exterior 
skin of the interior of our bodies; it is 
the coating of the bowels, stomach, lungs, 
mouth, nostrils, &c. At the lips the two 
skins meet ; and this is the point of con- 
tact with matter. 

The mouth is the gateway ot good or 
evil tous. It is through this gateway 
that we receive all food, und here we come 
in contact with the air and whatever 
poisonous substances surround us. It is 
vain for us to think of having all these 
things objectively sanctified and whole- 
some at present; and so the only way 
for Christ to get possession of our bodies, 
is for him to take possession of our mu- 
cous membrane, and so give us subjective 
sanctification, or the power in ourselves 
of sanctifying that which we eat, accord- 
ing to 1 Tim. 4: 5. 

Christ does not care much about get- 
ting possession of our stomachs, &c., as 
long as the port of entry remains wide 
open to evil influences. The only safe 
way for us, is to invite Christ to stand 
as sentinel at the door, and then he will 
take possession of the whole house. He 
has a power of discrimination that will 
select the good and reject the evil, from 
every thing we receive into us.—‘If they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them.’ 

—The mucous membrane is commonly 
considered a very delicate thing, and, of 
course to be treated very carefully. But 
the truth is, that it was made to deal 
with hard substances, as well as with the 
soft and delicate things of creation. It 
is like the skin on your hand, for instance, 
which can be inured to any degree of 
toughness or delicacy. Our bodies are 
formed with the evident purpose in God’s 
mind that we should receive into them 
all sorts of things ; and it is a foolish idea 
that we must not take into our stomachs 
anything that is not delicate. We must 
believe in the security of God’s machinery, 
and flood our stomachs with life, hope, 
and confidence in God ; and they will be 
able to make their way through this 
world of trouble in peace. 





Bread=--How shall we make it? 


A writer in the American Agriculturist, dis- 
cusses the ‘Soda Bread’ question : 

“Granting all that has been claimed by the 
apologists of Soda Bread, that in the union of 
bi-carbonate of soda with the acid, tartrate o 
tash, an innoxious (chemically innoxious) salt 
(rochelle) and the free carbonic acid are the only 
results, and, that they exercise no control over 
the functional action of the organs by virtue of 
their chemical relations to the system—granting 
all this—does it follow that such substances as 
are chemically innoxious may be introduced into 
the system with impunity? They cannot be as- 
similated into any tissue; and does not simply 
the mechanical presence of such substances unduly 
load the circulating fluid with an amount of use- 
less matter, severely taxing the emunctories of 
the system in their elimination ? 

“The specific gravity of the blood is increased 
beyond its normal healthy standard. It becomes 
more sluggish in its movements in proportion as 
it is loaded with extraneous matter, and greater 
duties are imposed on the various organs. But, 
aside from the mechanical effects which this dou- 
ble salt produces on the system, it is a purgative 
—mild, it is truae—and its use cannot be kept up 
in the system (even in small doses) without in- 
ducing a torpid condition of the bowels, Every 
physician knows that the continued use (even in 
very small quantities) of cathartics, as well as 
stimulants and opiates, so overcomes the natural 
sensibility of the organs upon which they exert 
their specific influence, that in time, they fail to 
respond to their appropriate stimuli. Now the 





natural stimuli of the alimentary canal are the 


residual elements of our food, and the secretions 
of the liver and pancreas. When in addition, we 
are constantly adding an agent whose tendency is 
to stimulate unnaturally, the sensibility of the 
organs passes gradually from under the influence 
of its natural and appropriate stimuli to that of 
the unnatural agent. The reason, as the Editor 
justly says, that the gustatory and olfactory sen- 
ses are no longer good evidence in the present 
case, is because the natural taste and smell has 
been benumbed or overcome by the use of condi- 
ments and other accompaniments of civilized life. 
So with the natural peristaltic action of the bow- 
els; when for a long time subjected to the influ- 
ence of any unnatural stimulus; they become 
more or less insensible to the action of the resi- 
duum of the food, and the secretions of the liver. 

‘So far we have treated the subject as if in the 
use of Soda and tartaric acid, there were always 
just those nice proportions of the acid and alkali 
as will exactly neutralize each other. Now this 
might be the case, provided every housewife was 
a Chemist, and had the essential implements to 
weigh out each substance in just the right pro- 
portion; but unfortunately for the neutralizing 
theory this is not the case. Teaspoons and guess- 
work are very crude balances for determininz the 
just proportion of each ingredient. The result is, 
we think, in almost every case there is an excess 
either of the acid or salt. This being the case, 
it will be seen at once that whatever effect would 
result from the use of either the tartrate of pot- 
ash or the bi-carbonate of soda without the aid of 
the otheras a neutralizer, will result where there 
is an excess of either the acid or the soda—and 
that, in the exact proportion of the excess. 

“Tn arguing that the use of soda was not inju- 
rious because it was neutralized by the acid, M. 
D. has virtually admitted that when not thus 
neutralized, it (the soda) is injurious. Now does 
any one suppose that there is more than one case 
in ten thousand where soda and tartaric acid are 
used, in which the housewife happens to get ex- 
actly the right proportions? Suppose she chance 
to get the exact proportion one time ina thou- 
sand, then according to the theory there will be 
nine hundred and ninety-nine times that the use 
of these substances will be iajurious, because not 
in the exact proportions. 

‘Tt is well known that the gastric juice is acid 
in its reaction, by virtue of the presence of free 
Hydrochloric acid in the proportion of about 3 
parts in 1000. It is pretty generally agreed 
among Physiologists that to the presence of this 
acid the gastric juice owes its solvent powers.— 
An excess therefore, of bi-carbonate of soda, or 
any other alkali, would in a measure neutralize 
and destroy the digestive powers of this fluid.— 
As the albumenous substances are only acted upon 
by the gastric juice; and, as its solvent powers 
depend in a great measure upon the presence of 
Hydrochloric acid, it will be readily seen that in- 
digestion in some measure will be the result.— 
But there is a great portion of our food which is 
not affected by the acid juice of the stomach, but 
is reserved for the action of the alkaline secre- 
tions of the pancreas and liver. ‘To this class of 
food belong starch, sugar, gum, cellulose, oils, 
fats, alcohol, etc., all of which depend for their 
solution upon the alkaline fluids they meet in 
the dvodenum. If now there is an excess of the 
acid instead of the soda, the digestion of these 
important substances would be materially im- 
peded.” 

Apropos to the above, W. A. Alcott commu- 
nicates toa late number of the N. Y. Tribune, 
an account of a new method of making bread 
which has been invented and patented by Dr. 
Danglish, a British physician, which seems to 
secure at least two advantages, viz.: it avoids on 
the one hand, the fermentation of the flour with 
yeast, which is a step towards decay cr putrefac- 
tion, and on the other hand it avoids the necessity 
of medicating the bread with an unhealthy alkali. 
in order to make it light and tender. The follow- 
ing is the description of this new method as given 
by Mr. Alcott: 

His method consists, essentially, in forcing car- 
bonic acid gas into the mass, and thus swelling it 
and rendering it very light, without any chemical 
changes. This, according to The Vegetarian 
Messenger, is done by Messrs. Carr & Co. of Car- 
lisle, the cnly known manufacturers of the arti- 
cle, as follows: 

“The dry ingredients, 2s pure wheaten flour, 
&c., are put into an air-tight vessel, and the re- 
quisite proportion of water is put into a cylinder, 
and this is attached by a pipe to the flour vessel. 
A gasometer, charged with carbonic acid gas, is 
connected to both vessels by means of tubes, and 
an equal pressure of gas is conveyed % them by 
means of force pumps worked by steam power. 
The aerated water is next allowed to discharge 
itself into the flour, and the kneeding arms are 
set going. In about twelve minutes the dough is 
completely mixed and kneeded, and when the 
pressure is removed from the mixer, in the same 
manner as the drawing of the cork from the soda- 
water bottle; the gas which was held in the 
water by pressure leaves it, and in so duing ex- 
pands the dough into a most beautiful spongy, 
elastic mass, occupying about five or six times the 
space that it did previously. From this dough 
are made absolutely pure biscuits, and the taste 
and flavor are such as can scarcely be imgagined 
by those who have not eaten them.” 

Dr. Danglish, the inventor, claims for these 
aerated biscuits or loaves the following advan- 

We give the statement in his own words: 

“1, There is a saving of the whole of the waste 





caused by fermentation, which averages fully ten 


per cent. Thus, ten per cent.more bread is made 
out of a sack of flour than by the old process. 

“2. The process, instead of occupying eight or 
ten hours in raising, molding, baking, &c., is com- 
pleted in half an hour. 

“3. The cost of machinery and gas is less than 
that of the yeast used in the old process. 

“4, The dough requires scarcely any handling 
to form it into loaves. 

“5, The bread is absolutely pure. It is simply 
flour, water and salt. 

“6, Finally, should the whole of the bread in 
the kingdom be thus made, a saving would be 
effected of an amount equal to our [the British] 
entire importation of foreign wheat.” 

The salt, in preparing the dough, may be omit- 
ted, if such is the choice of any individual. In 
some ] portions of New-England, such as 
Western cergay salt in bread is a thing 
unknown, except by hearsay, and would never be 
tolerated. 

Any meal or flour may be inflated in this way, 
just as wellas fine wheaten flour. Even grain 
which has been swelled or grown, as it is called, 
and which would otherwise make heavy bread, 
would, when ground, for ants I can see, make 
good and light bread, even if it should be tasteless. 

It may be questioned whether even this is the 
best method of bread making. Why use carbonic 
acid at all? Will not common air answer the 
purpose better, thereby avoiding the use of a 
chemical agent? Bread inflated with carbonic 
acid by the above method, would be objectionable 
eaten warm on account of the presence of the acid 
init. The best and sweetest bread the writer 
ever ate was made without saleratus, soda, fermen- 
tation, or carbonic acid. It was made simply of 
wheat meal and water, and nothing else, mixed 
into a tolerably stiff dough, made into small bis- 
cuit, rolled in flour, and baked in a quick oven. 
It was light, sweet, and pure, and to an unper- 
verted taste vastly superior to ordinary bread, 
and perfectly harmless eaten warm.—t. L. P. 





Something Useful about Clay. 

Of the various substance on the face of the 
earth, few, if any, are so generally useful to 
man as clay. Itis more than probable that 
the first substance which man began to fash- 
ion, to shape, or mould, wasclay. Its proper- 
ty to harden trom mere exposure to the air 
and sun,was quite enough to render it servicea- 
ble; but when it was ascertained that fire 
turned it into a more durable material than 
stone, it gave of course great impetus to its 
workers. The potter’s wheel or tool for fash- 
ioning clay is the same now that was used 
three thousand years ago. Clay is not only 
useful in pottery, but is applied in many of the 
arts, such as dyeing, where alum (a compound 
of clay) is extensively used for fixing colors, 
in preparing leather, and many other arts and 
manufactures. ‘‘ But what is clay ?”? many 
will ask ; and the laboratorian chemist replies, 
“Tt is the rust of a beautiful metal.” Not 
many years ago all the fashionable world of 
London flocked to Albermarle Street to see 
young Humphrey Davy produce metals from 
earth. Prior to this all earths, clays in par- 
ticular, were considered primitive and un- 
changeable bodies ; his genius, however, penc- 
trated these mysteries, and the result was that 
we now know that all earthy bodies are but 
metallic rusts of one kind and another. Sir 
Humphrey Davy merely showed the world that 
the earthy bodies were of metallic origin. M. 
Deville, of Paris, under the patronage of the 
hae Emperor, has separated the metallic 
ase of clay to such an extent that it is now 
an article of commerce. Aluminium is now 
used for jewelry, especially bracelets, pins, 
and combs ; in cabinet-making it is excellent 
for inlaid work ; its lightness renders it ex- 
tremely convenient for pencil-holders, thim- 
bles, seals, small statues, medallions, vases, 
and the like ; for spectacles also, as it does not 
blacken the skin like silver. But one of its 
most useful applications consists in using it 
for reflectors of gas lamps, since it resists the 
effects of sulphurous emanations, which silver 
and brass do not. The chemical name of 
clay is alumina, and the metal obtained from 
it aluminium. Most metals are characteristic 
of being very heavy; but aluminium is re- 
markably light; and though it has a silvery 
white metallic lustre, yet such is its lightness, 
that one can scarcely belicve it to be metal ; 
but it assuredly is so. Beautiful spoons and 
forks are made with it, and at no distaut_peri- 
od it will become as common as zine, though 
of more value. If chemistry deserves well of 
us, itis in this case. It has now taught us 
that the very walls of our houses and the tiles 
of their roofs teem with a brilliant metal which 
we can turn to useful purposes. Some metals, 
such as iron, rust or become earthy very rap- 
idly ; but aluminium does not do so; yet it 
can be rusted, and the result is, that the earth 
clay is produced.— Septimus Piesse. 
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